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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


hie 


The Vienna Society for the Prevention of 
Crueltry to Animals is selling donkeys at remark- 
ably low prices to replace the dogs generally used 
for drawing tradesmen’s carts. 


The Japan Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is going to build a number of public 
drinking fountains for horses in memory of those 
that have suffered and died in the war with Russia. 


The life-saving police dogs of Paris have become 


one of the features of the police department. The 


dogs are especially selected and are bought at a’ 


cost of $100 apiece. They are carefully trained by 
being sent into the water to rescue dummies espe- 
cially made for the purpose. There are at present 


a number of these animals regularly used. 


The King of Saxony is the latest contributor of 
a landmark to the onward progress of the cause of 
humanity to our humble and utterly devoted friends 
of the animal world. In a recent amnesty extended 
to all prisoners of a certain grade in his realm, he 
made an express exception of those undergoing 
punishment for cruelty to dumb creatures. 
omen whose significance cannot be overlooked in 


It is an 


a land where the general cultural level is not so 
high as among the English-speaking race and 
where cruelty to animals is believed to be much 
more prevalent.— From the Journal of Zoophily. 


An idea that ought to be corrected, but which 
seems very general, is that a humane society ought 
to be omnipresent, and that because there is a 
humane society in a city no one else has any re- 
sponsibility regarding the suffering or ill-treatment 
of horses, dogs and cats, the animals most com- 
monly seen in a city and its suburbs. As a matter 
of fact every man, woman and child is responsible 
in these matters, and if every one who witnessed 
an act of cruelty would at once denounce it much 
progress might be made in humane treatment of 
Mrs. Robert L. Gifford of Chicago goes 
about the city in her automobile looking for miser- 
erable horses. 


animals. 


She has entered complaint against 


seventy drivers, and that she has carried on her 
humane mission with discretion may be shown by 
the fact that she has secured sixty-nine convictions 
out of seventy prosecutions. 

Mrs. Gifford owns many fine horses, but she is 
reported as having said that she ‘* would rather 
visit the garbage dump than the horse show.”’ At 
the former place she can rescue feeble old horses, at 
the latter she can do no good service to these faith- 
ful workers. She is systematic and businesslike 
Seated in ar automobile and wearing 
a Humane Society star, she starts out on her mis- 


in her work 


sion of befriending the poor, broken down and 
On the seat beside her is a copy 
of the Jaw concerning cruelty to animals, a copy of 


misused horses. 


the law compelling policemen to aid her in making 
an arrest and a notebook and pencil. As soon as — 
Mrs. Gifford sees a horse that is weak or being 
abused she immediately interferes, and, if the driver 
She then 
takes the man’s name, learns at what justice court 
he will be tried and appears against him as the pros- 


does not desist, summons a policeman. 


ecuting witness. | 

‘¢Tn all the time I have been doing this work 
said Mrs. Gifford, ‘“‘I have never met with an in- 
sult, either from magistrates, policemen or drivers. 
Once an attorney asked me how much I received 
for prosecuting his client, but apologized when he 
learned that it was a question of sympathy and 
humane feeling and not money with me.” The 
work has been done with the knowledge and aid of 
the police, but at Mrs. Gifford’s request her name 
and address have been withheld from the police— 
records. 


3? 
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In a letter received last month from Mrs. Flor- 
ence Suckling, Highwood, Romsey, Hampshire, 
England, she says: ‘‘ I am on the committee for. 
the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs of London, 
and have been interested in it for twenfy-five or 
thirty years, and I am interested in most of our 
English rescue work. We have just started a 
lethal chamber, etc., at Southampton (our market 
town nine miles off) and I send your paper to the 
matron, to her great delight, when I do not cut 
it up too shockingly. I must send you some of our 
many reports, I think it is so interesting to see what 
others are doing. Yours is by far the nicest res- 
cue work I know of, so absolutely delightful, but 
I am glad you do not live in England, we should 
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all be paupers ; we should just have to take all 
your pitiful cases. Now with us we have to hunt 
them up ourselves. We have some very happy 
creatures here, all rescues, and many lie asleep in 
my little cemetery with their histories closed. On 
Tuesday next, long before this reaches you, a 
worn-out van horse will arrive to rest in our field, 
for good, please God, for himself and us. Miss 
Wade, in writing to-day about this very horse, 
says, ‘I hope you get the Resuce League paper 
regularly, it is so good.’ ” 


_ Mrs. Suckling felt that it might be a great bene- 
fitto humane work to have a set of lantern slides 


made illustrating the story of Black Beauty. She. 


writes a detailed account of the troubles she has 
had in bringing this about, but at last the slides are 
made and are said to be very handsome. They 
are, however, quite expensive; she says they will 
cost about four pounds; probably it would cost us 
$25.00 to get a set here. I hope very much that 
our friends will send the money to the Animal 
Rescue League to enable me to buy a set of these 


_ slides, as I am frequently called upon to give lan- 


tern slide lectures for schools, churches and socie- 
ties, and these slides might be an excellent way of 
interesting children in work for horses. Mrs. 
Suckling, when she was able to do so, gave many 
lantern slide lectures herself, and wrote a number 
of most excellent lantern slide lectures on the 
horse, dog, cat and other domestic animals. She 
has been and is a great humane worker, and doubt- 
less has done an immense amout of good for the 
cause, 


From a Horseman’s Notebook 

Wide tires save much horse power. 

The best drivers talk much to their animals. 

Your horse needs water oftener than you. 

A sandy or muddy road doubles the work. 

A rise of only one foot in ten doubles the draft. 

Shying is very often caused by abuse, over- 
loading or tight harness. 

The whip costs more than it saves. 
away. 

When instruction in the law of kindness is a 
part of our system of education we shall take 
along step toward the attainment of the higher 
civilization. 


Puteic 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Tribute to the Dog 


The following tribute to the dog is used by per- 
mission of Mrs. Charles Whitney, whose beautiful 
little Yorkshire terriers many persons have admired. 
This is the paper which was read by Mrs. Whitney 
at our annual meeting. 


Mrs. Smith has asked me to say a few words in 
behalf of our dear friend the dog. I am always glad 
of an opportunity to speak a word for dogs, be- 
cause I love them and have loved them ever since 
I wasachild. I was brought up by my parents to 
regard them as faithful friends and companions, 
and have brought up my two sons to regard them 
in the same way. 

I hate that expression which is so common, 
‘©Oh! it is only a dog!” for if those who own 
dogs would treat them as if they were intelligent 
companions, talk to them, give them pleasures, 
good food, pleasant places to sleep and live in, and 
if they seem sick find out what is wrong with 
them, and if medicine is required treat them the 
same as they would a child, they would be more 
than rewarded for all their care by the love, faithful 
devotion and unselfishness of the dog, which might 
teach us all a lesson. 

Now regarding the cleverness of dogs; we are 
in a great measure responsible for that. If you 
put dogs with bright, clever, companionable per- 
sons, refined in their ways, the dogs will be the 
same. In buying a dog it is an advantage for that 
reason to buy a young dog, for if their habits or 
disposition are bad one can more easily correct 
them with love and kindness. Regularity in their 
habits is also essential, in their feeding especially, 
as they are less likely to be sick if fed at regular 
hours; and twice a day, morning and night, should 
be their hours for feeding. 

Of course everybody has heard of the many in. 
stances of a dog’s devotion to his master, and I 
thought perhaps you might be interested in hearing 
of two authentic cases happening in my own 
family. The first was a dog belonging to my 
grandfather, Colonel Perkins, whose house caught 
fire in the night. My grandfather had gone 
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early in the evening to a friend’s house, but being 
rather tired he had come home earlier than he was 
expected and gone straight to his room to bed. 
His dog was the only one who had seen his master 
come home, and had as usual followed him to his 
room. An hour or two later a fire broke out and 
it was the dog that gave the alarm to the family, 
going from room to room, awakening them by his 
barks. When the fire company arrived everybody 
was got out safely, then my grandmother asked 
where the dog was. Nobody knew, but just 
then at one of the windows appeared the dog 
whining piteously. Two firemen volunteered to 
go through the smokeand get him, and on arriving 
in the room they discovered the animal pulling at 
the bedclothes, doing his best to arouse somebody 
in the bed; this was my grandfather, who was al- 
most overcome by the smoke and heat, and when 
the dog was brought down by the firemen they were 
greeted by shouts and cheers from the crowd; and 
well they might cheer, for by that dog’s intelli- 
gence my grandfather’s life was saved and one 
might also say the lives of the entire household. 


Another story is a most touching example of 
what love means to a dog. This dog was owned 
by my uncle, Frank Perkins, and had been raised 
by him froma puppy. He was a hunting dog and 
my uncle’s constant companion. During the 
shootiug season it was my uncle’s habit to go off 
all day with his dog, returning always for supper. 
On this special occasion he left in the morning, 
saying he would bring some birds home for supper ; 
but when supper time came he did not appear and 
still at bedtime he was missing. My grandmother 
became uneasy and refused to go to bed, saying 
she would sit up for him. A little after twelve 
she thought she hearda sound at the door, but be- 
ing alone waited. A few moments later a plain- 
tive wail camefrom outside. Instantly she opened 
the door, to find only the dog. She tried her best 
to make him come into the house, but he refused, 
and she finally decided to call my grandfather. 
The dog’s actions were so queer that they decided 
to call the two men servants and follow the dog 
as he kept askingthem to do. This they did, but 
found the dog was taking them such a distance 
that my grandfather sent one of the men back fora 
wagon and lanterns. After driving several miles, 
the dog leading the way, they came to some thick 


woods; herethe animal stopped and waited until — 
they got out, tied the horse and followed him into 
the woods. After a few moments he led them to 
a lake, and there at the edge was my uncle’s boat 
and half in and half out lay my uncle dead, shot 
they supposed by his having caught the trigger 
somehow in getting out of the boat. 

They carried the body home and the next day 
went to town to their city house, the poor dog re- 
fusing to leave the body and also refusing food. 
The day of the funeral, just before the service at 
the house, the dog was missed, but when the 
mourners started for Mount Auburn he was dis- 
covered under the hearse. He followed the body 
to its last resting place, and grandmother brought 
him home in her carriage, but that night he made 
his escape and for two days he was again missing. 
Then they decided he might be out at Mount Au- 
burn and drove out, to find him lying on the grave. 
The man in charge told my grandmother that he — 
had been there for two days and would not eat, 
though he had taken him food. Again he was 
taken home, but he was missing next day, and that 
continued until one day when they went for him 
they found him dead on the grave. His love had 
proved too much for his noble heart, and it had 
simply broken. My grandfather had a life-size 
bronze figure of the dog put over the grave with an 
inscription commemorating his fidelity. 


Two Dogs I have Known 

At a friend’s country seat, Robinhood, a big 
St. Bernard dog, used to accompany the farmer’s — 
wife as she collected the little chickens to coop 
them for the night. | 

Putting as many as she could catch at once into 
her apron, she carried them safely up the hill to 
the coop, returning repeatedly for the rest, which 
meantime had scattered in the long grass at the foot 
of the hill. 

After two or three of these excursions Robin-_ 
hood evidently thought out a better way, and when 
the woman returned she found the dog lying with 
his great paws outstretched in a circle, within 
which he had corralled the rest of the brood and 
lay awaiting her return. 


Robinhood was a gentleman in all his instincts. 
Once when the farmer had placed the dog’s 
dinner before him, the lady of the house, from her 
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balcony, saw the household cat seat herself near 
the plate of food and begin to ‘‘miaow,” evidently 
begging for a share. 

After a while, retiring to the foot of a pine tree 
near by, she continued her cries. 

Robinhood, meantime refraining from eating, 
watched her with interest, and finally, taking a 
large piece of meat in his mouth, went and laid it 
down before pussy and, returning, ate his own 
dinner contentedly. 


Robinhood’s master, a gentleman who loves all 
created things, tree, shrub and flower, and is 
equally tender of man, beast and bird, found a 
birdling fallen from the nest. 

Immediately calling Mowgli (Robinhood’s suc- 
cessor), he bade him ‘‘lie down,”’ and placed the 
little bird within reach of the big dog’s paws and 
waited developments. After cocking his head 
for several moments, apparently observing the 
fluttering thing with the greatest interest, Mowgli 
cautiously stretched out his paw towards it. His 
master, stooping down, put up his hand in warn- 
ing, saying severely, ‘‘No, no, Mowgli.” 

This performance having been several times re- 
peated, Mowegli’s master called the dog with him 
to the garden, but soon after, missing him, he re- 
turned to the place where he had left the bird and 
found the dog lying near, apparently on guard 
that no harm should befall the nestling, which at 
last reassured flew back to the tree where the 
mother bird sat calling.—B. 


HUMANE 
™ EDUCATION ad 


The annual meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League, a more detailed account of which will be 
found under League News and Notes, serves a 
double purpose. It is meant to bring together the 
members of the League and arouse greater enthu- 
siasm in the work, but it has a larger purpose than 
this, the desire to awaken the interest of those 
whose minds have not yet opened to the need of 
any work for what we call the lower animals. 


At present those who feel very much for the 
sufferings of the horse, the dog, the cat, are re- 


garded by many of their acquaintances as 


‘‘cranks” and ‘‘sentimental.” Indeed it has be- 
come almost a term of reproach to say that a per- 
son who speaks out boldly for the welfare of the 
lower animals is ‘* sentimental.” 

Let us see what the word ‘‘sentimental”’ really 
means. In one of the best dictionaries it is thus 
defined : 

Sentiment is ‘‘a noble, tender feeling, or sus- 
ceptibility to such feeling.” 

Another definition is: ‘‘*The form of feeling in 
which the soul responds to the good as it comes to 
man directly through his rational nature.” 

A distinction is made in modern usage between 
“sentiment” and ‘‘sentimentality.” Sentiment, 
the right sort of feeling, we all ought to have 
Sentimentality, on the other hand, is excess of 
feeling, or feeling turned in the wrong direction. 

Is‘it excess of feeling to have sympathy for the 
Is feel- 


ing turned in the wrong direction when it seeks to 


sufferings of the so-called lower animals? 


enlist by all legitimate means the sympathy of 
others for sufferings that the majority of persons 
have no knowledge of or do not as yet under- 
stand? 

Surely this ought not to be so considered. 


The cause of these creatures, so like man, ought 
not to be utterly ignored. Like us they love, hate, 
fear, feel joy or sorrow, are jealous, revengeful, are 
very grateful. They remember suffering and 
shrink from enduring it again. They remember a 
home where they received happiness and long for 
it, and travel great distances to find it again. They 
suffer very greatly with homesickness and they die 
of grief. 
their comfort, and children should early in life be 
taught to spare them from suffering. Until 


children are taught to be kind the world is not 


Surely we have no right to disregard 


going to grow any better. Kindness, chivalry, 
the spirit that impels us to protect every creature 
weaker than ourselves, are absolutely necessary for 
a happy family, a peaceful community and a better 
world. Then why not teach kindness ? 

Children are taught very little in reference to the 
sufferings of animals. The zoological gardens, 
where unhappy animals pace their confined quar- 
ters month in and month out, are called ‘* educa- 
tional.” As well shut up a child in one room, 


always keep it there, and say that by so doing we 
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can study the habits of the child. What could we 
learn from a caged dog or cat, or a horse that was 
always kept in a stable and small yard? ‘+ Zoos” 
and menageries ought to be out of date in this gen- 
eration, but they never will be until children are 
taught to render justice to every living creature, 
and to regard their comfort as they would their 
own. And this teaching will have to begin in the 
schoolroom and church, as so few parents can see 
the great need of it; yet the parents in the after life 
of their children will suffer because their children 
have not been taught to think whether an act of 
theirs toward any living creature, the higher or 
the lower animals, is going to cause suffering. 


We have no moral right to make any living crea- 
ture suffer, either by word or by deed. Many a 
man and woman, trying to do good work in the 
world, has been so depressed, so discouraged by 
unkind remarks or even by averted looks and cold 
treatment that stabs worse than a blow, that the 
health of a man or woman has been affected by it, 
and life shortened. No matter what others say or 
do, let us be kind to each other, kind to every one 
we are in any way thrown in contact with, and 
kind to the smallest and weakest creature that lives. 
Let us be kind and teach kindness, for there is no 
greater power for good in this troubled world, so 
full of sorrow and disappointment, than thé power 
that comes from kindness. It is because the 
churches do not teach practical kindness, and be- 
cause so many of those who are members of 
churches only show it where their own inclination 
prompts, that many doubting souls have lost their 
faith in the religion of Christ as preached and lived 
in our present time, and lost the help and comfort 
that true religion might give them. The Golden 
Rule, lived up to, would bring the Golden Age. 
—A.H.S. 


There is room in eternity for the souls of ani- 
mals as well as for men; there is room for the 
London cab horse after his life of hardship and 
cruel sacrifice; there is room for the innocent 
lamb that goes to the slaughter; there is room 
in those realms of infinity for every bird of the 
air and every beast of the field that either neces- 
sity (that tyrant’s plea) or the ignorance of man 
has condemned to torture, injustice or neglect !— 
J. Arthur Gibbs, A Catswold Village. 


We have been much surprised at seeing a recent 
article in the Churchman, the organ of the 
Episcopalians in this city, belittling and in faet al- 
most ridiculing Mark Twain’s excellent anti-vivi- 
section story, entitled A Dog’s Tale. From all 
over this country and Great Britain also tributes 
have been paid to this touching and powerful 
story, and that the first unfavorable criticism which 
we have seen (although there may be others which 
have not come to our notice) should appear in a 
religious paper and one of so much prominence as 
the Churchman is enough to make. ‘‘angels 
weep.” That a noble, self-sacrificing dog should 
save the life of the child of the family where she 
belonged, that afterwards when her infant puppy 
was vivisected by her master, the father of the 
child she had saved and the man who owed her 
such a debt of gratitude, the grief and anguish 
proved too much for her, and she died,—is that a — 
subject for derision, and should we expect it from 
a journal that claims to be teaching the doctrines of 
a merciful Christ?—Journal of Zodphily, Phila- 
delphia. 


An Old Man’s Story 


A half-dozen boys were gathered about an old 
barn under which a defenceless dog had taken ref- 
uge from their tormenting attentions. Some were 
lying flat on the ground peering under; some 
were hurling missiles as far as they could reach; 
while two others, more enterprising still, were 
trying to pull up a board in the floor. 

Amid the exciting shouts of ‘* There he is; I see 
him!” ~** Hold on there, I’) fixthinmy, ance 
dred exclamations, they did not hear carriage 
wheels in the soft, dusty road nor see the occu- 
pant, until a quiet voice said: 

‘¢ What is it, boys?” 

One or two slunk away ina shamefaced manner, 
but two or three others began all together to tell 
him what their victim was. 

‘‘ He hain’t nobody’s dog,” said one. | 

‘¢’?Nd we think he’s got hydrophobia,” said an- 
other; while a third added, ‘‘ He’s a no ’count 
dog anyhow. ’Nd if we can get him out we’re go- 
ing to tie a stone to his neck ’nd drown him over 
in Simmond’s pond.” 

‘¢ Has he bittenany one of you?” the quiet voice 
inquired again. 
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‘¢ He sort o’ snapped at Wallie’s hand, ’nd he’d 
a bit me if I hadn’t been too smart for him,” said 
the largest boy, while Wallie examined his dirty 
fingers with a martyr-like air. 

‘¢ | suppose you boys were quietly playing some- 
where and the dog pitched into you?” 

There was a profound silence for a few mo- 
ments, when one bright-eyed little fellow said man- 
fully: ‘‘ No, mister, he didn’t. He was lyin’ 
down by the brew’ry with a bone —just gnawin’ 
it, ye know —’nd we sort a got to plegging ’nd 
pesterin’ him, ’nd ’twas when Wallie snatched the 
bone that he snapped.” 

‘*Flave you time to listen to an old man’s story ?” 

Instantly sticks and stones were dropped, though 
two of the lads tried to put on an indifferent front. 
Driving his horse into the shade of the building, 
the stranger began: 

‘You boys do not realize it any more than I did 
when I was a boy, but nevertheless it is true that 
every day of our lives we write out a page in the 
book of life ; and when one is old he has a great 
deal of time in which he must look back and read 
over these pages, and when I saw you tormenting 
that helpless dog it seemed as if some unseen fin- 
ger swiftly turned the leaves of my life back toa 
page —a page which I wish to God could be 
blotted out forever, but it never can. Now, boys, 
we may be sorry for things, may get forgiveness, 
may even forget them for a time, but if we do a 
wrong it is somehow bound to rise up before us 
at times when we least expect it. I hold that in 
this world we never get entirely away from our 
wrongdoing. But I did not intend to preach a 
sermon, but to tell you a story. 

‘¢ As a boy, I was naturally cruel. I delighted 
to rob birds’ nests, torment cats and dogs and 
small children. As I grew older and helped my 
father on the farm, I was rebuked for my abuse 
of the animals, and my mother used to say that if 
she had her way I would not get a horse to go 
anywhere with. Also, as I grew older, I became fond 
of hunting, and spent many days with my noble 
dog Stanley in the woods. I professed to be very 
good to him; but of a truth ‘the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel,’ and when I think of the 
whippings and kicks the noble fellow received from 
me while, as I called it, I was training him, I am 
amazed at the affection he gave me in return; but 
the worst was yet to come. 


‘¢ Fie had never been a good retriever. You 
know what that is, of course —a dog will go any- 
where after you have shot your game and bring 
it to you without mussing or tearing it in the least. 
I had repeatedly beaten Stanley for his failure in 
this line, though I knew that it came from the 
fact that his former master had whipped him for 
carrying home dead chickens, or anything like that 
he found in the neighborhood during his puppy 
days, true to this retrieving instinct. One day, 
while shooting ducks, I said to him, ‘Now, sir, 
you'll bring me that bird out there on that island 
or Ill kill you; do you understand it?” I shall al- 
ways think he did, from the troubled look he gave 
me, and the pleading way in which he crept to my 
side, and attempted to caress my hand. 

‘¢ Roughly I shook him off and bade him go 
fetch that bird. Obediently he plunged into the 
ice water, swam to the island, and then stood in an 


irresolute, troubled manner beside the duck. 
Angrily I shouted my order, but he only put his 
nose on it, then swam back toward me. I sent 


him back three times; then he attempted to land. 
I knew he was too chilled to make it possible for 
him to return to the island, but my passion mas- 
tered me, and again and again I struck him back 
into the water with my gun butt, fiercely declaring 
that he would bring me that bird or never land 
alive. Oh, the look in those brown eyes as he 
turned them upon me at each new effort to land! 
Boys, I’ll never, no never, forget it, and I expect 
to meet it when I stand before God’s bar of 
WUsticen: 

The stranger paused here for a little ere he 
found voice to go on. 

‘¢ Presently he grew so helpless from cold, 
struggles and blows, that he let himself drift be- 
yond my reach, but, frenzied with rage, I dropped 
my gun, and snatching up a long pole, I leaned 
over the water’s edge to strike him. As the pole 
came down, some sod or root under my foot -gave 
way, and I found myself struggling in the coldest 
water I ever was in; but it was only for a few 
brief moments, for, with the icy bands of death 
already tightening about his faithful heart, that 
noble dog roused himself at sight of my peril, 
worked towards me as best he could, and with a 
last desperate effort, born of love and fidelity, he 


dragged me to the shore, sank down, and with a 


few short gasps was dead. 
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‘‘ Chilled and stupefied, yet perfectly conscious 
of the enormity of mysin, I watched by his side, 
gazing into the still open eyes and alternately 
cursing myself and calling him names of endear- 
ment that he had never heard in life. 

‘¢ How long it was before another hunter’s voice 
called me to myself and condition I do not 
know, but I found that during that time the suf- 
ferings of my mind made me unconscious of my 
bodily suffering. I was helped home, but for 
many weeks lay between life and death. They 
said all my unconscious ravings were of Stanley 
and that awful transaction by the lakeside. I 
have been a different person since, but I can never, 
in life, get away from that page in the book. 

*¢ You understand what I mean now, and all I 
have to say further is, boys, be kind to every liv- 
ing creature, and if you can do any good by repeat- 
ing an old man’s story, tell it again.” 

There was silence in the little group as once 
more the carriage wheels rolled noiselessly away ; 
but presently the largest boy took some pennies 
from his pocket and bade two of the smaller ones 
On 
their return it was laid where the stray dog could 
smell it, and then the boys quietly dispersed, each 
to tell some one else the old man’s story, and put 
in practice, we trust, his admonition, ‘‘Be kind to 
every living creature.””—Practical Farmer. 


‘¢run to the market and buy a meat bone.” 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


A member of the League has sent in this cutting 
taken from a letter she wrote, and which appeared 
one spring in the Transcript. There is an idea in 
it worth repeating every year as the rainy season 
approaches. 


A Plea for the Horses 


The continuous rains of late have caused me to 
reflect on the New York fashions for horses, which 
seem so far in advance of ours. I wonder why, 
when we are subject to so many and long-con- 
tinued cold rains, the India rubber waterproof coat, 
which is universal there for horses, is not adopted 
here.~ Day after day in these cold rains I see all 


the horses here exposed to hours of cold, and their 


coats full of water. They look thoroughly dis- 
couraged, and no wonder. The practical side of 
the custom is so evident that it seems just the thing: 
Boston would gladly adopt first of any one. In 
some storms in New York I have watched the 
streets at all hours of day and night, and it has 
been the exception where the large coat was not 
used by private carriages, public carriages, team- 
I do not think one 
The coat I 
refer to is not the small patch on the back, some- — 
times used here, but the one which goes from the 
head to the tail, covering the harness entirely, and 
thus saves what is really the hardest wear to the 
harness—the soaking and drying, making them 


sters, car horses, everybody. 
in a hundred horses was without. 


brittle, and requiring much labor and oil after a 
The New York horses do not have that 
tired and discouraged appearance that the horses 
in Boston have. When they return to the stable 
they are dry, and can rest, where ours are chilled 
through and cannot rest. A driver said to me the 
other day, when in a storm I proposed the coat, 
The 
horses protected from storms would wear years 
longer. The harness certainly would. And the 
care of both would require far less time. In a - 
month the price of the rubber coat would be saved, 
and the horses in much better condition. 

As time passes, the loads the horses are re- 
quired to draw seem much increased, and carts are 
doubled in length for the same number of horses. 
I am told that this is the way the city got around a 
shortage of horses this year. If this is to be done, 
do let the poor horses have a chance of keeping 
their strength, and not be made stiff and lame by 
exposure to cold rains.—H., Boston Transcript, 
Friday, March 24, 1899. | 


rain. 


‘‘Oh, the horses never get dry and warm.” 


The Better Care of Horses 
SUGGESTIONS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


Cold Bits.—Never put iron or steel bits in a 
horse’s mouth in frosty weather without first 
warming them. They will take the skin off the 
horse’s tongue. ‘*An Experienced Horseman” in 
the Kentucky Live Stock Record reminds those 
who have the handling of horses of the cruelty of 
which they may be carelessly guilty. Let any 
one who has the care of a horse these cold, frosty — 
mornings deliberately grasp in his hand a piece of 
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iron; indeed, let him touch it to the tip of his 
tongue, and then let him thrust the bit into the 
mouth of the horse if he has the heart to do it. 
The horse is an animal of nervous organization. 
His mouth is formed of delicate glands and tissues. 
The temperature of the blood is the same as in the 
human being, and, as in man, the mouth is the 
warmest part of the body. Imagine, we repeat, 
the irritation that it would be to the human being, 
and if not in the same degree, still the suffering to 
the animal is very great. And it is not a mo- 
mentary pain. Food is eaten with difficulty, and 
the irritation repeated day after day causes loss of 
appetite and strength. Many a horse has become 
worthless from no other cause than this. Before 
India rubber bits were to be had I.used a bit cov- 
ered with leather and on no account would have 
dispensed with it in freezing weather. 

Water.—Be sure that your horse has every day 
pure, fresh water such as you would be willing to 
drink yourself. Give him a frequent opportunity 
to quench his thirst at times when not too much 
overheated and before eating. | 

Salt.—Give the horses salt frequently with their 
grain, and if a good handful of wood ashes is 
added once in a while they will not be troubled 
with colic. 

Fire.—To get horses from a burning barn or 
stable when panic-stricken, put the harness on them, 
and they can then be easily and safely removed. 
If no harness: is at hand, one’s coat or a blanket 
thrown over a panic-stricken horse’s head makes 
him tractable. 

Think.—Think and speak to the horse before 
you strike it with the whip. 

“T reverence the coachman who cries ‘Gee,’ 
And spares the lash.’’ 

Swearing.—A profane coachman, pointing to 
one of his horses, said to a traveller, ‘*That horse 
_knows when I swear at him.” It has been proved 
beyond a doubt that angry words affect horses, 
dogs, cats, birds, very much as they affect human 
beings. Some animals are frightened by loud, 
angry words, some are irritated and made angry, 
some are made sick. A canary bird was known to 
faint away at a loud, angry word. 


You can get no more power from a horse than 
you give him in the food. 

Quiet and patient drivers are worth twice as 
much as any others. 


An Old Family Friend 


Boys and_ girls, 
be kind to your 
fourfooted friends; 
give them care and 
attention, and by so 
doing you may pro- 
long their lives and 
enjoy their compan- 
ionship for many 
years. 


The above pic- 
LO Re aiswmOtsgoauy 
Heap, our family 
pet for twenty-one 
years. He was born 
in New Hampshire, but the last fifteen years of his 
life were passed in Lynn, Massachusetts. He was 
very beautiful, with tiger marking, and fur like 
silk. His regular diet consisted of warm milk 
and bread, and a little meat was given him, but 
only on rare occasions. 


Ice cream was another 
treat of which he seemed quite fond. We never 
retired at night without putting hii to bed in his 
pretty basket, and tucking him in as carefully as 
a baby. We feel sure that it was because of the 
care he received that he lived such a long life, and 
we feel well repaid for the attention we gave 
him. — Marion B., Lynn, Massachusetts. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A Few Letters 

Your note of the 2d received this morning, 
and I will say that the kitten is here and happy 
and contented as ever a kitten can be, and that is 
saying a great deal. I never saw in my life such 
life and brightness as he shows. He has been a 
great deal of company for us both, as our children 
have gone from home and we miss them much. 
Every evening the kitten has such frolics, racing 
through three rooms playing: with balls, spools or 
anything we offer him. He jumps up on my arm 
and puts his fore paws around it, and every night 
he does the same thing as long asI will play with 
him. Then we play hide and seek, but he does all 
the hiding. He gets behind a door or under a 
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chair, and when I put my foot out to start him go- 
ing he races across the room, and under the couch 
or any corner he can find, and then when I find him 
races again as long as I will keep it up. 

Tell Mrs. J. that her kitten has driven all the 
rats and mice away that were so numerous before 
he came. We feel that he has an ideal home with 
a fur rug to sleep on and plenty to eat and drink, 
with every attention that any cat could wish for. 
Our cats usually die of old age, as was the case last 
summer with one we had had for ten or twelve 
years. Iam sorry Mrs. J. had to part with him, 
as she evidently misses him and I wish she could 
see for herself what a fortunate kitten he is. 
Trusting I have given you the information that you 
desire, I am, sincerely yours. —S. M. J. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The cat we got from you November 3 and the 
other two are all doing well and are contented. 
They are tame, and we think everything of them. 
—W. A. C. 
January 2, 1905. 


Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Dear President,—I am pleased to inform you 
that the kitten I took from the League in Novem- 
ber is contented and satisfactory. He is very 
affectionate and playful but peculiar in his tastes. 
He is very fond of oranges, raisins, bread and 
fudge, but doesn’t care for meat or milk. He has 
grown considerable in two months.—L. T. M. 

January 3, 1905. 


About Leo (See frontispiece) 


By this same mail I am sending you a photo- 
The picture will show what fine 
He 


graph of Leo. 
dogs are sometimes to be had at the League. 


lives where there is a good deal of snow and keeps. 


himself very clean by rolling init. In summer he 
is taken to walk by the river and takes no end of 
baths as we go along our way. If I am alone 
with him and he sees a carriage coming he always 
bounds up the bank and stays with me until the 
carriage has passed by, then off he bounds again to 
the wiver, 

When the cows are being driven home Leo is 
again on the watch to guard me from them. He 


seems to understand that his chief business in life 


is to watch over me. He is always near me, 
waiting on the piazza or at the library door, and in 
the evening lying at my feet. 

At first. every one was afraid of him, he is so 
large, but now all the children in the village call 
him by name and are interested in what he does. 
The veterinary doctor says he is a fine specimen of - 
a St. Bernard and just what I need to take care of 
me. Iam sure I should be very sorry to have to 
part with him.— L. F. W., Newbury, Vermont, 
January 17, 1905. . 


Pigeon Shooting in New Jersey 


The action of the Riverton Gun Club of River- 
ton, New Jersey, in violating the law against 
pigeon shooting and appealing from the fine im- 
posed with the intention of carrying the case to the’ 
court of last resort, has excited a good deal of — 
comment. The Newark Advertiser explains that 
the object of the club was to make a test case, so 
that if the law is not properly drawn it may be — 
strengthened. ‘The Advertiser says: 

‘¢ There is no question of the righteousness of — 
the intent of the law. The people of New Jersey 
have overwhelmingly decided that they want the 
cruel sport forever abolished in New Jersey. If 
the courts shall decide that the act passed last 
spring does not come up to the requirements, if 
there is a flaw in it that will prevent its legal en- 
forcement, the Legislature will be instructed to 
enact a law that will. We do not anticipate that 
alternative, but believe the law to be constitu- 
tional; but if it is not there will be no fear that 
the Legislature will not promptly correct the error. 
The people’s experience with the bill last winter | 
and spring has made it pretty certain that there 
will be no more smothering of such measures by 
a committee to oblige New York and Pennsylvania 
wing shots.” 

This may be a just view of the matter, but it 
seems a little curious that the men so anxious to 
test the validity of the law should be connected 
with the club that in the past has been among the. 
chief offenders 


The Jersey City Society for Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals reported last July that during 
three months they received thirty-five alleged mad 
dogs, and the dogs were isolated and watched, and 
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not one developed rabies. One supposed mad 
dog had a needle in its throat, and the symptons in 
two other cases were due to stomachic derange- 
ment. One had swallowed a rubber ball, and the 
other had by accident taken in a collar button. 
The trouble in the remaining cases was overheated 
system, fright, fits and brutal treatment. The 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals re- 
ceived 1,032 dogs during the quarter, of which 618 
were of the mongrel type. 


Amusing Animal Tricks 

By taking a little time and trouble any dog or 
cat may easily be taught a number of amusing 
tricks, says the Brooklyn Citizen. It is best to 

begin with a cat about six months old. Shaking 
hands is one of the tricks that come easiest to a 
cat. It can also be taught to jump over a stick or 
roll through a hoop, lie down, roll over and even 
to **sit up” like a dog. 

To teach the cat to shake hands, make the ani- 
mal sit down and take its paw, telling it to ‘‘shake 
hands.” After repeating this a few times hold out 
_ your hand, repeating the command. Should the 
cat still fail to comprehend, touch its paw gently 
and hold out your hand again. Assoon as the paw 
is raised take it and give it a little shake, praising 
and petting the cat, and when the lesson is over re- 
ward it with a little piece of meat. Give the 
cat this lesson every day until it has thoroughly 
learned it. 

To teach a dog or cat to lie down, take the ani- 
mal to some quiet spot where there will be nothing 
to distract its attention. Then by pushing make it 
take a sitting position, telling it to lie down. Take 
its front paws and gently let the body down to the 
~ ground, with the paws well stretched out in front; 
push the head down until the nose rests between 
the paws, telling it at the same time to ‘‘lie down” 
Keep the animal in 
that position a few moments, then tell it to ‘‘get 
up,’ but it must never be allowed to move until 
permission is given. ‘This should be repeated sev- 
eral times, and the animal should finally be re- 
warded witli petting and praise and occasionally 
something to eat. 


in a gentle but firm voice. 


A Dog Day 
An amusing book, largely lithograph prints by 
Aldin, is A Dog Day; or, The Angel in the House, 


by Walter Emanuel. 


nal, and the following is an extract from it: 


It is in the form of a jour- 


**8.30. Ate breakfast with difiiculty. Have no 
appetite. 
8.35. Ate kittens’ breakfast. 


8.36. An affair with cat (the kittens’ mother). 
But I soon leave her, as the coward does not fight 
fair, using claws. 

9. Washed by Mary. 

9.30. Showed myself to family. All very nice 
tome. Miss Brown (whom I rather like) par- 
ticularly enthusiastic. Kissed me again and again 
and called me ‘a dear, clean, brave sweet-smell- 
ing little doggie.’ 


9.40. Hada glorious roll in the mud. 

1.30. A windfall. A whole dish of may- 
onnaise fish on the slab in the hall. Bolt it. 

1.82. Curious pains in my underneath. 

1.33. Pains in my underneath get worse. 

1.34. Horrid feeling of sickness. 

1.35. Rush up into Aunt Brown’s room and 
am sick there. 

1.37. Better. 

1.41. Quite well again. 

1.42. Jump twice on to the waistcoat part of 


old Mr. Brown, who is sleeping peacefully in the 

armchair. 
1.48. 

like being patted. 


Miss Brown beats me. Very nice. Just 
I yelp, do the sad-eye business, 
and pretend it hurts frightfully. She soon leaves 
off and takes me into the next room and gives me 
Good business. Must re- 


remember always to do this. 


six pieces of sugar! 


4to 5.15. Slept. 

5.15. Awakened by bad attack of eczema. 
Caught one. 

7.15. Ate kittens’ supper. But I do wish they 


would not give them that eternal fish. Iam get- 
ting sick of it. Sick of it in the garden. 

8.40. Fight the cat. 
viciously, drawing blood, and making me how] 
with pain. This brings Miss Brown down in a 
hurry. Wraps paw up in bread poultice. 

9. Ate bread poultice. 

9 tos 03 Dozed: 

10. Led to kennel. 

10.15. Lights out. 


day.” 


She scratches my paw 


Thus ends another dull 


The horse is man’s invaluable helper and should 
be treated as a friend. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The League has suffered a great loss through 
the death of Mrs. J. Amory Codman. Whether 
in her Boston or Newport home, or spending a 
part of the winter in New York or Washington, 
Mrs. Codman never forgot the League and was 
one of its most faithful supporters and best ad- 
visers. It was Mrs. Codman who started the 
‘¢ Emergency Fund,” named it, and kept it sup- 
plied with money to enable the president to meet 
cases connected with the League that the treasury 
could not rightly be called upon to assist. Through 
this fund much comfort has been bestowed upon 
human beings, dogs cruelly treated have been 
rescued, and disabled horses have been purchased 
and relieved from suffering. Mrs. Codman gave 
the money for the Animal Rescue League to offer 
a second prize in the work horse parade; she 
assisted her daughter, who supplied and had the 
entire charge of one of the most attractive and 
successful tables at the League fair; and her never- 
failing interest and sympathy in every incident, 
however small, connected with the work have 
been an unspeakable help. 

At the annual meeting of the League, February 
20, Mrs. J. Amory Codman was unanimously 
elected vice-president. | Word of this was sent 
her and she accepted the office less than a week 
before her death, which took place at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, the 27th of February. 
Her only daughter, Miss Martha C. Codman, a 
life member, a director and most generous sup- 
porter of the League, has been prostrated by the 
great bereavement and has the most heartfelt sym- 
pathy of her many friends for the loss of a mother 
whose rare character, profound religious faith, 
and high ideals of life made her companionship 
full of strength and of inspiration to simple living 
and high thinking. 


The annual public meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League was held on Monday, February 
20, at 83 p. M. in the chapel of Park Street Church. 
The Rev. George L. Paine and Mrs. Charles 
Whitney were the speakers. The president read 
portions of her annual report and illustrated some 


of the incidents contained in it by exhibition of 
dogs that had been brought to the League and 
given into the hands of kind persons who were 
glad to bring them to the meeting as examples of 
what can be done with homeless dogs. Two dogs 
not given away were also present, Hobo, the white 
bull terrier, whose story has been told in a previ- 
ous number of Our Fourfooted Friends, and the 
Duchess of Belmont, so named because she was 
found wandering about in Belmont, and was a 
magnificent and dignified dog, a St. Bernard. 
Another special feature of the meeting was sing- 
ing by Miss Rose Stewart and Miss Dougherty. 
The former sang The Cry of the Little Brothers, 
words written by Miss Etheldred Breeze Barry for 
the League, and put to music by Mr. Henry 
Lowell Mason, who kindly gave his services as 
accompanist. Miss Dougherty, who is a pupil of 
Mrs. Ruggles, sang He Shall Feed His Flock. 


At the close of the meeting Mrs. Alice N. — 
Lincoln gave out prizes to boys who had been 
especially active in caring for homeless animals 
during the year. To George Samonin she gave 
the Lincoln medal, a handsome silver medal that 
Mrs. Lincoln gives every year to the boy who does 
the greatest act of kindness to a cat. Gold pieces ) 
and bills representing sums of $5.00 and $2.50 
were given to David Burke, Samuel Bailey, John 
Barney, Anthony Vincent, James Doherty, for 
kind deeds to cats and dogs. Also a prize given 
by Mrs. Edward Frothingham of $5.00 to a very 


kind woman, who at great inconvenience to herself 


had brought in through the year many miserable, 
homeless cats. 


After the meeting there was a social tea in the 
smaller vestry under the management of Mrs. 
Arthur T. Cabot, Miss Estelle H. Kimball, Mrs. 
S.A. Hopkins, Mrs. John C. Fairchild and Miss 
Forbes. | 

The attendance during the afternoon was about 
three hundred, and through the meeting and the 
tea about $75.00 was realized: 


A woman came to the League recently from a 
crowded tenement house district asking for a cat. 
The matron told her we were receiving half 
starved and injured cats from that neighborhood 
frequently and asked her why she could not take 
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in one of those instead of coming to the League 
foracat. She said she wanted a better cat than 
those she saw around her neighborhood, then 
added that the cats were numerous enough, and 
that very morning some one in her house had 
gone out to sift ashes in an ash barrel and found 
a cat had got into it and had kittens there. Mrs. 


Vincent sent one of our agents to the place at 


once and he found, as the woman said, that a 
starving, miserable cat was in the ash barrel, 
partly covered with ashes, and with four newly 
born kittens. He secured mother and kittens and 
brought them all to the League. Can any one 
blame the League for not giving a cat away into a 
a neighborhood where such starving cats abound? 


Word came that a cat was dying under a grating 
by a sidewalk and we sent an agent there. With 
much difficulty he got the grating out and found a 
cat with a badly injured paw and in a starving 
condition in a basket under the grating. How the 
poor creature came there no one could tell. 


A little girl brought a tiny kitten, its eyes just 
opened, that she found on a street near her home. 
She said the boys were ‘‘pelting it with pieces of 
ice: 


One of our agents brought in a dog that was so 
weak with starvation he staggered as he walked. 
When fed he snatched at the food so ravenously 
he almost bit the man who was placing it before 
him. He was in too bad a condition from neglect 
to save, but he had some hours of comfort and 
of the delight that good food must bring a starv- 
ing creature. He ate a large dish full of bread and 
meat, as much as the men dared to give him. He 
was found chained up ina yard and was reported 
to be a vicious dog with incurably bad habits. 
For that reason probably his owner had left him 
to starve. 


Two little boys came one afternoon bringing be- 
tween them a large potato sack with something in 
the bottom of it that did not move or utter any 
sound. When asked what they had in the bag one 
of the boys answered that a man found a sick 
puppy in a doorway and asked them to bring it to 
the League. Upon opening the bag a most pa- 
thetic sight was disclosed,—a puppy so eaten up 


with mange and distemper that he had almost lost 
all semblance to a dog. How any one could have 
let him live to get in such a terrible condition and 
then turned him out to die seems past understand- 
ing. 

Very few persons realize how much prolonged 
misery among dogs and cats is prevented by the 
open doors of the League. Literally there are 
thousands of dogs and cats saved from getting into 
a sickening state of disease by the services of the 
League, yet we find it very difficult to interest 
men and women in our work sufficiently to donate 
enough money to cover our running expenses. We 
need another man to go out after these poor suffer- 
ers. One morning recently we had forty-two 
calls for our agents to go to get homeless animals. 


The beautiful ostrich feather fan given by Mrs. 
McCawley to the League to be raffled at the Fair 
went to Mrs. Minnie Madden Fiske, whose kindness 
to the League and whose love for our helpless four- 
footed friends are well known to our members. 
Several ladies took a number of shares in Mrs. 
Fiske’s name, and Mrs. Fiske wrote a charming 
letter of thanks for the gift. 


I have recently received a letter from Mr. Leon- 
ard T. Hawksley of the Naples Society, whose 
work for dogs has interested so many persons. As 
a number of our members have sent me money 
since the appeal was published in Our Fourfooted 
Friends last month, I am sure they will be in- 
terested in hearing something of the results of 
Mr. Hawksley’s efforts to raise money to erect a 
building to shelter the dogs. Mr. Hawksley says: 

‘¢ Thank you very much for the donations. re- 
ceived. Ihave received half adozen donations from 
America, whichI suppose were in consequence of 
the notice which you so kindly inserted in Our Four- 
footedFriends. I enclose a new edition of our appeal 
which has just been printed, and from which you 
will see that we have been successful in raising 
nearly all of the sum required. I have read your re- 
port and paper with much interest. I should be 
very grateful if you would put a notice in the 
March number.” 

Mr. 
raised enough money to erect the buildings, but 
the trouble is to buy the necessary land, as the land 
is expensive, although it will be outside the town 


Hawksley writes that they have already 
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walls, the soil being so fertile that it is used en- 
tirely for vines, wheat and olive trees, and there- 
fore it is not easy to get it for any other purpose. 
The municipal authorities insist upon having the 
home outside the city. In The Animals’ Friend 
it is stated that the society in Naples has planned 
for specially built kennels which will be warmed 
in winter and protected in summer from the fierce 
Italian sun by shutters and blinds. The rooms for 
the dogs will connect withthe outdoor run. Ac- 
commodations will be provided for cats also. 
Great care will be taken to prevent the animals 
falling into the hands of the vivisectors. Contribu- 
tions for the home will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Miss P. H. Johnston, The 
Beeches, Carlisle; or Mr. Leonard ‘I’. Hawksley, 
2 Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy. 


The Annual Report 

The annual report of the League for 1905 is now 
in the printer’s hands and will be issued this month. 
A copy will be sent to every member. Extra 
copies may be ordered. Our friends should re- 
member that the cost of the report and the expense 
of sending it out are so great that any sums of 
money, small as well as large, are very acceptable, 
or stamps may be sent to assist us in this work of 
spreading abroad humane literature. | 


The Indiana Legislature has enacted a law mak- 
ing docking a horse’s tail an offence finable in 
$100, also requiring that all such horses now in 
the State, or coming in, shall be registered and 
numbered, and that they shall be protected from 
the attack of flies, etc., by suitable ight blankets. 


Temper of Wild Animals 

Zebras, wild horses, and a few other animals 
are noted as being generally ill tempered, but we 
should abandon the idea that any race of creatures 
as a whole can be branded with having such a 
characteristic, writes C. W. Beebe in the New 
York Evening Post. This applies to animals in a 
wild state, but when man comes upon the scene 
and domesticates or confines the wild creatures, he 
places them under such unnatural conditions, cir- 
cumstances which their physical and mental evolu- 
tion could in no way anticipate, that ill temper and 
other (alas!) human characteristics are acquired. 

Although animals under such conditions are in 
some ways not as valuable for psychological study 


as strictly wild ones, yet they give us undoubted 
clues to the explanation of certain feral traits and 
moods. 

Individuality is the keynote. Very rarely an 
elephant in a wild state becomes a ‘* rogue.” That 
is, he becomes so ill tempered that he is ostracized 
from all herds, to roam the jungles alone, morose 
and sullen, ready to attack anything which crosses 
his path. Dozens of elephants in captivity develop 
this ‘‘ rogue’ temper and slay keeper after keeper 
until finally they themselves must be killed. 

The race of cranes has been called domineering, 
but this is not just. I once had the opportunity of 
studying four Sandhill cranes, which were as dif- 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomesthe 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea ~ 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial | 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. \ 
_ The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 
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ferent in temperament as four birds could be. One, 
a male, was tame to a ridiculous extreme. Nothing 
could alarm the bird, nothing anger it. It would 
follow any person about and allow any liberty to 
_ be taken with it. <A second bird, also a male, was 
a veritable fiend. He would fly and run fifty 
yards to attack any one approaching, and would 
inflict most painful wounds unless beaten off. He 
had to be thrown down many times with thrusts 
from a stiff branch before he would walk slowly 
away, even then not admitting defeat. His mate, 
a smaller bird, was still different. She imitated 
her lord and master in his preparations for attack, 
and rushed in a very ugly way toward one, but 
when the critical moment came she never dared to 
make a real attack, for she was an inveterate 
coward at heart. A fourth individual was stolid. 
He showed signs neither of tameness nor of hos- 
tility, but simply acted as if all he asked was to be 
let alone. 

It is certainly true that ill temper is fostered 
among animals associated with man, whatever the 
reason, and that conversely creatures in a wild state 
as a rule show only good nature toward their own 
kind and to other species with which they come in 
contact. 


How little we know of the inner life of animals! 
Surely it tells not a little for the incuriosity, and 
perhaps the conceit of us humans, that we have 
been taken up so entirely with our little selves for 
these thousands of years past, and have been 
honoring historians and poets and_ philosophers 
and novelists and travellers and essayists, simply 
because they told or imagined or guessed or re- 
ported the way and the manner and the conversa- 
tion and the thoughts and ideas and faculties of our 
fellow human creatures; and all the time we have 
been acting as if we were alone in the world, and 
as if it were not inhabited by crowds of beings 
with ways towards us and towards each other 
which, seeing how much we depend upon the 
same animals, it behooves us most strongly to un- 
derstand.—Thoreau. 
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